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ABSTRACT 

The Adult Education Component of the Delta 
Opportunities Corporation (DOC) operated learning centers in four 
Mississippi delta counties for educationally disadvantaged rural poor 
adults. The centers served an excess of 200 participants, preparing 
them for General Education Development Tests (GED) and providing 
prevocational and adult basic education classes. The program is 
discussed in terms of personnel, historical background, planning and 
teacher training, problems encountered, program services and 
activities, student and learning center achievements, and program 
projections and recommendations. The Hanpower Development Component 
(Project Jobs 1972) of DOC was designed to give technical assistance 
and guidance to rural underprivileged people between the ages of 18 
and 55, in their guest to upgrade their economic and social status 
through vocational training and industrial placement. Following a 
summary and presentation of recommendations. Project Jobs 1972 is 
further discussed in terms of personnel, problems encountered, 
project activities (recruitment, prevocational counseling, 
assessment, orientation, voational training, on-the-job training and 
placement, and counseling and followup) , and a chart of project 
achievements. The third party evaluation indicated that the two 
projects were generally successful, but that Project Jobs was 
hampered by insufficient funds. (BP) 
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SUI#iARY 

The Aault JIducation componeiit of Dolta Opportunities 
Corporation (DOC) operated Learning Centers J.n four (k) of the 
nine (9) counties that DOC is chartered to- operate. The four 

that housed Learning Centers were Bolivar ^ Madison, 
^a^plglf^chie and YaFoo counties. The present program in order 
to improve the quality structurecl its activities to comply as 
'jGlose as possible with recommendations from the previous year's 
final report, Tlie program was concentrated from nine (9) cen- 
ters to four (h) centers to enhance the effectiveness^of the 
program. In addition to the concentration of centers » the new 
Learning Center approach was also undertaken. In an effort to 
coordinate our activities with other existing adult education 
programs, cooperative projects were operated jointly with 
Mississippi Delta Council for Farm Uorkers Opportunities, Inc. 
(IIDC/FWOI), Clarksdale, Mississippi and Quitman Coirnty Centers 
for Learning (QCCL), Marks, Mississippi. 

The centers served an excess of 200 participants 
during the year. These 200 people being primarily seasonal 
farm workers, unskilled, and with low economic and educational 

^^^^The Adult jSducation program was conducted by an execu- 
tive director, one supervisor, four (h) center directors, six 
(6) teachers and two (2) recruiters. In some instances teachers 
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and recruiters vere used interchangeably. Classes \rere held 
about six (6) hours averagely. Some centers conducted night 
classes. Others were held dxiring the day. In addition to 
the basic education curriculum of reading, m-iting, arithmetic, 
consumer education and the social sciences, preparation for the 
.General Bducation and Development (G3D)test and pre -vocational 
education were also taught, 3valuation ^ms done through using 
the Adult Basic Learning Sxamination (ABLS), supervisor visi- 
tations, and teacher evaluations. 

Teachers were trained through an in-service program 
and by attending regional and national adult education work- 
shops. 

After careful evaluation of the year's program it has 
been established that: (1) the Learning Center approach is more 
effective than the regular AB3 center approach; (2) that the 
cooperative program venture enhances the scope and latitude of 
adult education; (3) indigenious participants leai^n at a faster 
rate with para-professional aides; (^) that vocational related 
material enhances learning among individuals of low income 
bacligroxmds; and (5) that vrith some form of transportation 
allowance the average ^daily attendance is much higher, 

iizcoi4iiei:datio::s 

Upon evaluation and, as is evident j through eccom- 
plislunents stated above, the program has been successful and 
has made certain head\mys and "ondertaken certain projects that 
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should be continued. In that vein the Adult Basic Sducation 
Departnont of sets forth the rolloulng recomraondations: 

1. that professional center dli'-ectors be utilired 
in learning centers; 

2. that an ado qua te budget allo\/ance bo alloted to 
operate adult education learning centers^ 

3. that more multi -pro gram projects be undortal:en; 

k. that learning centers be equipped adecuately 
yith., surficiont flat^/are and audio-visual aids 
for a good individuaXi;.od i::struction program; 

5. that centers \;or!:ing \rith adult opportvuiity be 
geared toward vocational education and/or job 
placement. 

The :.dult Basic 2ducation staff consist of an 
tive director, one (1) AB3 supervisor j four (V) learni^4g«^^nter 
diroctors, six (6) teachers, and t\ro (2) recruiters. (See Chart 
I) 

The executive director \/as responsible for the overall 
supervision of the program. He \;as responsible for negotiating 
cooperative efforts among other existing ABD programs > initia- 
ting and seeking ne\/ programs and program funds, and the overall 
coordination of the entire project. 

The ABE supervisor designed and coordinated the ABil 
and GZD program in tho i'espective counties. This person de- 
signed and recommended the curriculum material, supervised the 
actual operation of the centers, designed and implemented tea- 
cher training workshop sessions., Trrote and designed new pro- 
gram material, made evaluations of local center operation and 
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Morhed closely vith contex diroctors and toachors in implo- 
moating and assuring a smooth running operation. 

Tile learning center diroctors supei"^ised teaching 
andj in some cases ^ assisted in the actual teaching of parti- 
cipants. Thoy also had the responsibility of coordinating 
erforts in the center \7ith the local comtnity. 

The teachers uere responsible Tor the actual teaching 
ill the centers. All teachers vore para-professionals and indi- 
genes of the local populace, 

?vecrulters were responsible for recruiting partici- 
pants for the learning centers. In many instances reci'uiters 
and teachers vere used interchangeably. In areas where only 
part-time recruiters vqtq needed, these persons served as 
teacher /recruiters. (See Chart II) 

HIGTOrJCAL LACIXPiOUIID 

The DOC Adult 3ducation program served as indigenous 
populace in the Mississippi Delta that heretofore had not had 
the opportunity to avail themselves of educational opportunitie 
Tliese participants, spreading over a four (h) county area and 
numbering an excess of 200, wei^e the seasonal farm wor!:ers vrho 
\.'ere in desperate need of educational advancement that \;ould 
aide in their quest to break the severe bonds of poverty. 

The llississippi Delta is presently an area tliat has 
iindergone an economic structural change in the last five (5) 
years. The change from principally manual labor to complete 
mechanization has displaced the majority of poor rural farmers, 
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pushing them into an educational arena where it is impossible 
for them to compote • The transition from the plantation to 
nearby tovms has been very difficult and in sono cases im- 
possible for this sesmont of the population. Jobs \rero 
impossible to find for most because of their non-sl:illod> 
uneducated status. The inadequate welfcrs system, as it exists 
in Mississi:5pi, p: of very littlo assistance. Heager and 
underpaid seasonal \;orI: ims all that v&s left for this under- 
privileged portion of society. These people could not raise 
themselves by their bootstraps. 

For this group DOC designed and operated an Adult 
Education program specifically to help bridge the gap and 
provide real alternatives for individuals vho vero heretofore 
denied that opportunity. 

TiG suits of the program as compared irith existing 
conditions at the begixaing of the project; over 200 persons 
vith either: 

(1) Adult Dasic Education 

(2) the GSD Certificate 

(3) institutional training 

{k) vocational training and/or 
(5) Jobs 

PLAiri^lTG A1:D TS/.CPISrv TrjVIITIIIG 

Plamiing 

The overall planning for the education program vms 
done by the ABS supervisor. All personnel vorUing v/ith the 
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program had had some prior experience vith ABJ, Thereiore, 
much of the actual lessons pla;med were done by center direc- 
tors and teachers themselves \dth only dlroctlves fror.! the 
supervisor. 

Planning \ms of course., al\fays done in coordination 
vith local center personnel so that material plan:iod uould 
meet the needs of the individuals served, rJecause of the new 
job development component, teachers also tauijht pre-vocational 
education in the local learnine centers, i pre-vocational 
curriculm outline and lesson plans were designed by the AB3 
supervisor and implemented by teachers. 

In addition to internal staff planning, tv/o (2) con- 
sultants in curriculum development Move encaged by the program 
to aide the staff in this area. The tvo (2) consultants were 
a dual program venture vrith the consultants being engaged by 
both DCC and QCCL. 

First Consultant: The first consultant ^ms Mrs, 
Ernestine Boclair, of Grenada, Ilississippi. Mrs, Boclair, 
an Adult Education Doctoral student at Florida State Univer- 
sity, conducted curriculum development consultation sessions 
with curriculum development staff members from DOC and QCCL 
August 26 - September 2, 3> <-^" 8j 1971. 

The objectives established for the sessions were 
(1) identify any curriculum material and guides that have 
been done with emphasis on rural blaclis; (2) to Identify vrith 
specificity items that needed developing under the main head- 
ing already part of the curriculum of DOC; (3) to identify 
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^publications and sources of curriculum dovelopmont materials; 
and {h) to identify a roliablo initial placement test for 
rural poor peoplo. 

After vorldiig with the staff and guidod by the above 
objectives, Mrs. Doclair made tho follov/inG rocoEKiendations as 
suggestions fpr dovolopmQnt during tho yoar: 

1. Bstablish monthly or bi-nonthly training sessions 
to systor.iatlcally vorli on curriculum and other 
program areas; 

2. Limit participation in these sessions to the 
supGrvisory staff v/iiich, in turn, would train 
the teachers in the use of iimovations deve- 
loped. This method will reinforce the learn- 
ing of the supervisoi'y staff as they internalize 
their learning experiences; 

3. Begin and develop a professional develc^nent 
library to be made available to each staff 
member; 

h. Serious consideration should be eivento ostab- 
lishj-ng a loarning center j as suggested by a 
staff member, to develop and improve s!:ills in 
\rtiich community residents had indicated an 
interest. This innovation would pi'ovlde a 
vehicle for the utilisation of community volun- 
teers and appreciably cut the cost to the pro- 
ject. 

The above I'ecommendations were followed as close as 
possible and the majority of them used by the program to de- 
sirable degrees of satisfaction. The recommendations used 
successfully v;ore numbers one (1), throe (3) and four ik). A 
lool: at the summary \7ill readily point out how recommendations 
irere used and how profitable they were for the program. 

Second Co nsul tai^t ; Tho second consultant :;as Mr, 
i^dgar n, Dasley, Associate Director of Communication and Edu- 
cation Gorvices, Inc, ^ Los Angeles > California. 
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Thi^ough intense group discussipns and intei'action f 
vlth. curpiculxaa "stafr monbGrs lii*. Sasley roade the follo\ring ^ 
recomme;idations for the progran in these specific as'eas: 

1, Genoral Vocational Curx^iculm 

2, General /.32 Curriculum 

3, Home Study Hat ©rials 

His recommendations 'Jore as rollo\7s: 

1. TIio self-ratine cuestionnairos should be used 
used regularly for a tiw-iaonxh period, covering 
a t\^o-\;eoI: period for each administration. 
Staff should then chec!: to sec if each one has 
moved further along. Tliis should he done both 
by staff and students. It is important that 
each person l:eep a record of his* ovfii progress 
but revio7 each of the records in terms of his 
o\rn changes. 

2. V.Q\f lessons in hone study should be ^.Titten 
and tried out on selected students, 'ihese 
lessons should cover boo!: one. and a general 
meeting of tutors should bo given before the 
lessons are distributed explaining each lesson. 

3. For students studying on-site A33 lessons should 
be developed around their interests. Tliese 
lessons should be built around the first levels 
of AB2 skills: v7ord endings; simple spelling; 
vocabulary; and visual consonance. 

h» Tne pre-vocational classes should be restructured 
so that the students can engage in student-stu- 
dent teaching. This is important to conserve the 
efforts of the instructor. Pex'formance should 
be geared to some performance standards, and a 
simple sot of those should be developed for each 
area of the curriculum* preferably on the lo;/est 
"^bb entry skills. In this matter, visits to 
sites uhere entry level employment is available 
and a list of all skills needed for such entry 
should be made. Tliis list should be developed 
in order of difficulty, 

5. Gtaff training should progress vith each member 
of the staff responsible for a specific area of 
the curriculum: 
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home study 
pre -vocational 

AB]3 

tiXz^ interost subject& 

At each staff meeting, the staff should the:i take 
his speciality and do the follo\fing: 

1. .'.cc^uaint the staff on vrhat is goi'ig on in his 
field; 

2, A si: fox* feedback: as to hov his speciality as- 
sists his vforl:; 

3t Demonstrate ho'j one of the lessons is being 
taught and used by the students. 

6. .'.ttention should be closely paid to certain progrem 
/ goals. 

7. .' Follow-up be given in November uith the consultant 

returning to revie\f the follouing items: 

Progress in ABi3 lesson construction; 
Progress in home study lesson construction; 
Progress in self -rating questionnaire usuage; 
Consonance \/ith established program goals (these 

are either found in the project proposal or are 

extrapolated from them). 

The recommendations from Mr. 3asley i/ere followed as,^ 
close as possible. However, a subsequent program change made 
most of the recommendations unprofitable to pursue during 
this program year. 
Teaching Trai^iijiir 

I^-Seyvice : In-service ad\ilt education uorlishops 
v/ere designed and implemented by the supervisor. Tlie 
worlishops \7ere held bi-weekly through-out the program last- 
ing foiir {h) hours for each session. Tlie sessions were de- 
signed to teach teachers to teach AB3. All phases of the 
curriculum mqvq covered in the \;orl:shops v/ith emphasis being 
placed on a different discipline or different phase of disci- 
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pline ill each session. The \forl:shops irere conductoc'. uitli an 
iiiformal setting , and the maxiraxaa anou:it of participation and 
interaction fron teachers \ms the paramomit ohjective for the 
majority of the sessions, nypothetical classroon situations 
v/ere simulated and teachers uere oliservod dealing" "^rith the 
situations, necommendaticns could then be made and ideas and 
Innovations eiihancod. In addition to staff prepared activities 
resource persons vere engaged to 'conduct i/orlcshops in the social 
services areas, such as social security, A/elfare and manpov;er 
training. 

Alone with the fact that the workshops enlianced the 
caliber of teaching and teachers in the education program j 
para-prof cssionals irare also, as a result of the training j 
raised to higher academic levels. Many para-prof ossionals 
;;ith the program, because of program chance and also at the 
end of the program, vere seeking hgv jobs. As a direct re- 
sult of training ■'►rith our program individuals i/ere able to 
cain employment as teachers in related programs and others 
have made application as teachor-aides in local school systems. 

Institutional ; Tlie entire education staff attended 
an adult education v7orl:shop hold at Mary Holmes Juiiior College, 
'.;est Point, Mississippi. This worhshop \ms a joint traiiiing 
session v;ith QCCL, Harlcs, Hississippi. The uorlzshop i/as do- 
signed by a joint committee from the tvo staffs (DOC QCCL), 
Emphasis \ms placed on reading, I^nglish, and math, Tlio staffs 
uere given lectures and demonstrations by staff members of 
Ilary Holmes Junior College, Dr, Tod Pi-Tiioc!:, Director, Ilvunan 
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Piosource and Development Center , Tuskegee j Alabama aiicl the 
iDrofessional staff members of DOC t: QCCL. Beine cesisned 
by the t\70 programs involved (DOC t: QCCL) j the \for!:shop sue- 
cossfully laot goals and objectives set forth that the two 
programs had a specific need In have addressee. All parti- 
cipants received a certificate citing successful conpletlon 
cf the* A^orlishop session. 

Si:c (6) members of the Adul- Education staff of DOC 
attended regional and national i;or!cshops at three (3) accre- 
dited universities across the rJouth. Tlie supervisor and one 
(1) teacher attended .a regional adult education imrlishop 
entitled "Adult Education with Emphasis on the Blacl: ?vural 
Adult". The conference was held at ITlcholas Gtate Uiiiversity, 
xliibodaux, Louisiana, ?lic vorl-shop lasted three vce1:s and 
offered college ci^edit and certificates citing successful 
completion of the course. Participants received invaluable 
information, nei; approaches, ne\r ideas and a chance for inter- 
action irith teachers J supervisors, para-professionals and 
state regional and federal officials and personnel in adult 
education projects from six other Southern states, 

Tyo (2) teachers attended a three i;eel: uorlishop at 
Alabama State University in Hontgomery, Alabama. Tlie \ror!i- 
shop in Alabama was a national vorUshop made up of represen- 
tatives from across the country engaged in 1^2,. 

Tuo (2) teachers attended another regional throe 
ueeic adult education uorlishop at the University of Georgia, 
Athens, Georgia, Participants i/ere given very valuable 

14 
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:aatorlal in AB^^ talien on tour-s of local adult education 
projects- and given the opportunity to interact vlth persons 
involved in adult education across the country. 

The main purpose for having principally para-pro- 
fessionalc attend these \^orl:shops \ms to get a cross-section 
of ADS techniciues of different areas. Because all of the 
curriculum development persoi-uiol ijero not a'jle to attend 
these various yorkshopSj teachers were able to assist the 
curriculum personnel in the development of new and improved 
lessons \fiilch vovlC. involve more relevency to ABS per se. 

It vas also a delegation of authority of management 
to allow ^Dara-professionals to become a 'part of the program's 
research effort in developing materials irhich irould meet the 
needs and life styles of the tarcet eroxips. 

A ne\7 and very effective approach to adult education 
was instituted as a direct result of these individuals having 
attended the various workshops. Several of the teachers and 
th^ supervisors ire re introduced to the learning center ap- 
proach .to ADS and were able to bring back and successfully 
implement the first learning center in the llississlppi Delta, 

PROBLEMS 

V/ith the program change from regular ABE centers 
and a correspondence course to the leamiin^ center concept, 
the greatest problem \;as that of sufficient eqiiipment for 
the learning center itself. The learning center concept 
proposes a variety of learning situations simultaneously. 
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accomplish this material for individual instructior-s is 
very important. The program was not able to purchase any 
audio-visual material designed for individualized instruc- 
tional purposes. 

Another pro'^lem was that, except the centers where 
multi-program funds were in operation, professional cer.ter 
directors could not \)q hired. Therefore, in half of the 
centers para-professionals were utilized as center directors. 
Para-professionals make very good teachers of adult education 
because of their ability to relate to the indigence populace. 
However, in the admirals tr a tive position of center director, 
their lack of training in the administrative field did not 
allow for a smooth transition from teacher to director. The 
expertise of a professional in this position is invaluable 
for adequate program operatic as and evaluations. 

Because of the vastness of some counties the pro- 
gram was not able to serve all interested participants. 
Program funds would not allow for the location of more than 
one center per county. It became imperative for many stu- 
dents to drop-out because of the long distance they had to 
travel to and from centers. Participants expressed the de- 
sire .to attend A3i3 classes that lived thirty (30) and forty 
(^0) miles away from the existing center. 3ven in instances 
where these participants qualified for a stipend with coop- 
erative programs, the distance that they lived from the 
existing center made it too difficult for them to participate. 

Another very real and pressing problem was that of 
the inability to get and retain sufficient professional for 
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the program. "Jith the program being funded on a year-to-year 
basis, it is difficult to secure professionals in key slots 
because . of poor job security as a built in segment of the 
position. 

In most instances, each year a project must hire a 
different director because the previous director has been 
diverted to a job that offers tenure and other fringe bene- 
fits that are important for a smoothly operated project. 

This kind of pressure and insecurity would be 
eliminaced if the project was funded on a three -year basis 
allowing for job security thereby allowing concentration on 
programmatic activities rather than securing a job. 

PlIOGIIAM SSllVICBS AND ACTIVITI3S 
The learning centers were designed to meet the 
Individual needs and desires of the people involved. Pre- 
vocatlonal counseling, GED preparatory classes j and adult 
basic education classes were the main activities of the cen- 
ters. Hov/ever, where the need or desire was expressed, other 
actitivies such as information from public service agencies, 
special sewing classes, handcrafts classes, and cabinet making 
classes were brought into the centers. 

Most students were stipend and others attended on 
voluntary basis. Because of the fact that DOC \/as not funded 
to stipend students, coordinated activities we^e made with 
Mississippi Delta Council (IIDC) of Clarksdale, Mississippi, 
another adult opportunity program. This program paid sti- 
pend to the students who met their guidelines. The students 

17 
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uere 4.nterviewed by a team from ILDC to determinG their eligi- 
Mlity for stipend. The amount of the stipend varied accord- 
ing to the numher of dependents. Students received ''30.00 
per week and (?2,50 per dependent up to three. 

This effort of coordination came about because WDC 
was chartered to operate in the same counties as DOC. There- 
fore rather than to duplicate activities, decisions \/ere made 
to work cooperatively for a more successful operation espe- 
cially in the Bolivar County and Tallahatchie County centers. 
These centers are made mention of because in the Madison and 
Yazoo county centers MDC only paid stipend to the students. 
However, in Tallahatchie and Bolivar counties they had an 
equal share of the expenses. These two centers were the only 
tvo to have professional center directors. 

The Tallahatchie Center was even more of an unique 
center in that it \ms the model center of the learning cen- 
ter concept. This was a tri -program operation, MDC, DOC and 
QCCL worked cooperatively to operate this center. 

The teacher, center coordinator, and/or job deve- 
loper held pre -vocational counseling sessions with the stu- 
dents in^^^i^^e-vocational training to identify their needs 
and desj^res. Through these sessions students \rere helped to 
choose a vocational trade to meet their qualifications. In 
some cases the students worked to make their qualifications 
meet the need of the vocational trade they desired. V,hen 
the student's needs and desires, as it related to a voca- 
tional trade, were clearly defined, the center coordinator 
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and/or Job developer searched for training sites of job place- 
ments for the students. By this method students \/ere placed 
on full tine jobs, in vocational training schools and in in- 
stitutional training. 

G3D preparatory students irere taught in the class- 
room. Students \fao scored 8.0 or above on the Level II ABLE 
irere considered G3D students. ".Jhen their minds had been cul- 
tivated to the level vhere as they and the teacher 'f«lt that 
they wore able to pass the GED test, appointments vere made 
for the test to be taken. SoveraL, students took and;pass©d 
the G3D test and received a certificate equivalent to a high 
school diploma. After having passed the GSD test some stu- 
dents vere making plans for enrolling in college, and others 
put in applications for jobs vfhich required a high school 
diploma. 

Colleges across the Mississippi Delta \rere utilized 
as centers for administering the test. Such colleges were 
Coahoma Junior College, Clarksdale, Mississippi; Delta Stat© 
College, Cleveland, Mississippi; Mississippi Valley State 
College, Itta Bona, llississippi and Millsaps College, Jackson, 
Mississippi. 

In adult basic education the students were given the 
Level I ABLS as a criteria for determining their level of place- 
ment. The students were placed on three levels according to 
the score reflected on their ABLS. If a student scored 5.5 or 
above, he was given the Level III ABLE. If a student's score 
was 8.0 or above, he v/as placed In the GSD preparatory group. 
The students could graduate to a higher level at any time of the 

19 
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year if they had progressed enough to meet the educational stan- 
dards of that level. This served as a motivational technique to 
inspire the students to improve their educational standards. In 
addition to the ABLE, students \7ere given teacher-made quizzes 
from their classroom vorlc as a means of measuring student pro- 
gress. The students played educational games such as pass\rord 
and monopoly as a moans of entertainment and at the same time 
improved their thinking ability. 

The seiring classes, handcraft classes, and cabinet 
mailing classes \rere a special attraction to the centers. The 
students themselves sorved as teachers. Tliose uho ovrnod sewing 
machines and laiev how to sew brought their machines to the 
centers and shared them and their ImoTfledge of sevlng -.rith other 
students. This proved to be a very effective toachinc technique ♦ 
Bocause of the students' high rate of IntorGst they learned 
rapidly how to read and follow the instructions on their pat- 
terns. It also helped them to save money because the simple 
clothing that they once bought, they were now able to make. 
The handcraft and cabinet making classes proved helpful to the 
students because they learned to make items for their homos, ' 

Files were kept on each student. All information of 
importance to the centers concerning the student \ms kept in 
the student's individual folder. 
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AcTult Easlc Loarnlnc; Sxamlnatloii 

TliG Adult Basic Lear^^lng Sxaminatioii (ABL::;) iras used 
as the major measiiring device for student acliievemcnt in AUiS, 
The test vas adrainisterod t\/icc durins the year at all centers. 
Level I and II of Foru A vere used to ov\iT.uato student progress. 
The results Ox testin:^ are sIioa;ing in ac.conpanying charts: 
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Aftor having spent Ol 50. 000. 00 to opornto a :>rogrrn 
that would glvcj adults tho opportunity to upgrade their edu- 
cational lovdl and tholr ;)ob slcills, wo fool imowlocleuixblo of 
thoir ncods in adult education and job dovelopnont and moans 
or satisrying those noods. Such knoiflodgo \rx3 acciuired through 
basic conclusions as pointed out in tho adult education and 
job dcvolopnent conpononts. 

Both components of the program, adult basic education 
and job devolopnont, have been discussed separately and in de- 
tails so that each could bo properly presontod. Their achievo- 
nonts and their failures wore clearly stated. It was through 
their acheivements and oven more so thoir failures that tho 
urgent needs for tho continuation of this program was recog- 
nized. The program* s great potentials wore shoim through the 
achoivenonts , and tho fact that the failui^cs were idontifiod, 
studied, and possible solutions to rectify them \7oro made 
justifies tho need for this program in the Mississippi Delta 
for a longer period of timo. 

Because of the fact that we have dcclt v;ith adult 
opportuiiity prograuc for three years and knovr tho needs of 
rural poor people, wo feel highly qualified to maV:c tho follow- 
ing recommendations for a more effective adult opportunity 
program: 

1, That progrrms be adequately funded to operai:e 
effectively in all designated areas; 

2, That closer coordination of activities v;ith other 
public service agencies be instituted; 
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3« That closer coordination of efforts bo oct.'^blishod 
vith other adult opportunity programs; 

k. That progrcns not be oporr-tod for tho sako of adult 
brsic education alono but \7ilh the aim of nllovia- • 
ting pov&rty; 

5. Thnt progrcns bo oquippod to oporato nulti-projocts; 

6. That prograns bo fundod on a throe yoar basis be- 
cause of tho inst.?.bility of a one year funded 
operation. 
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PROJECT JOBS 1972 



suimn'x a:td historical mcicGr.ouin) 



This project \ms implemonted in a iiine coianty area 
of the Mississippi Delta, The covaties A^ere Dolivar, Issa- 
qiioiia, Leflore, Madison, Sharl:ey, Simf lower, Tallalaatchie , 
Washington and Yazoo, The 1970 census reveals that 287,000 
people live in this rJLne coxinty area and that more taan fifty 
percent (^OJ?) live in a state of severe poverty. The predomi- 
nate way of life in this area is farming, and for the past 
century the plantation system has provided a meager seasonal, 
income for persons living in this area, Pana mechani ration 
and the passage of the Pair Uage Act have driven thousands of 
uneducated, unskilled individuals from the plantation and left 
them jobless, thereby, pushing tliem further down the poverty 
scale. For these individuals, earning a decent living is 
virtually impossible. 

Unemployment is a factor ;iation\7ide , but the para- 
mount factor affecting rural poor people is that they have no 
skills to compete in the Job market for existing Jobs* 

It is quite evident that if poor people are ever to 
itilse above the smothering stench of poverty, it \7ill not be 
- ^*v^*' tkrough social handouts, but through their o\/n sincere efforts, 
y The road out of poverty is long and besieged by 

many obstacles set up by a system designed to make the rich 

it 

richer and the poor poorer. Past experience in working with 
rural poor 3)eople has made it quite evident that many of them 
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have the determination needed to "become successful and are not 
strangers to hard work for they have been iDOor all of their lives 
and have had to work hard to earn the meager incomes upon uhich 
they exist. But no matter how much determination a fighter has 
to win, he \rLll not win unless he has the tools ho needs to 
fight with. The tools rural people need are job skills. These 
siails can only be acquired through vocational training. It is 
a fact that all rural poor people are not ready for vocational 
training. This project was designed to deal with that group who 
was ready. 

It became apparent quite early that the transition 
from farm work to that of industrialization created new problems 
for the rural poor. Many employers felt that it v;as impossible 
for these individuals to adjust to new time schedules and more 
job responsibilities. However, there was little doubt in our 
minds because poor semi-illiterate rural individuals have de- 
monstrated that they have the ability to adjust to changing con- 
cepts for many years. Tliey mado the adjustment from the mule to 
the tractor, from hand harvesting to machine harvesting, and it 
is notevrorthy to take in accoi:int that they not only learned to 
operate modern farm equipment, but also learnod to repair it. 
This is proof that the rural poor can adjust, but the employer 
must not 02:pect the adjustment to bo made overnight. The rural 
poor needs \mdorstanding and guidance. This guidance ;ras built 
into the project in the form of vocational counseling, both pre- 
mininary and on-going, l/e recognized the nood for supportive 
services but had insufficient funds to supply them. However, 
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*• some supportive sorvlces wore offered through linlcage v;ith other 
csoncies# Academic elevation was offered through our Adult 
• Basic Education component. 

Individuals v/ho did not qualify for vocational train- 
ing because of age, lack of interest or other factors wore placed 
directly on ;)obs as slots becane available. Those who did not 
qualify because of illiteracy iroro referred to our ABE component 
until they had reached an academic level acceptable for voca- 
tional training. On- the job training slots vcre also until! zed 
when available. 

The project was a success because the destiny of 
many rural poor individuals have been changed due to its 
existence. 

The project was hampered, however, by a great in- 
sufficiency of funds. As a result many needed services could 
not be given and many needy persons had to be excluded. Those 
who were touched by our project have benefited in that they are 
now on better jobs or in training for jobs that will make living 
a bit easier for them, and will allow them to become tax payers 
rather than tax liabilities. They have by no means reached the 
top of the hill, but they are being equipped with the tools they 
need to got there, 

RECOMtMIDATIO^TS 
1, Job development programs should bo funded on at 
least a three yoar basis. 
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RATIOKALE ; 



A. Continuous on-the-job counseling and follow- 
up should bo on-going for two years on each 
Job placoment, 

B. When programs are funded on a yearly basis 
too much time is taken in fund securing 
processes and close out procedures, A 
maximum of nine months can actually be 
spent in project implementation. 

G. The job developer has no job security and 
needs to spend much of these nine months 
finding a job for himself. 

D, In one year only short-range program evalu- 
ation can be made. The real success or 
failure of the project can only be deter- 
mined over a period of two or throe years. 

2. Job dovelopment programs must have funds for 
supportive sea?vices. 

RATIOMLE; 

A, It must be kept in mind that rural poor 
poor people are just that, "poor". They 
must have some means of providing for their 
families while they are training for a vo- 
cation and until thoy receive their first 
paycheck. 

B. In most instances finding a new job means 

\ relocation. They need assistance in making 

4 this adjustment. 

' 4 . C, Transportation also creates a problem for 

5 poor people because in most cases they have 

no money to pay for transportation to and 

^ from training site. 

3. Sufficient funds must be available to buy voca- 
tional training from vocational training schools and manpower 
training sites. 

RATI0IIAL3 ; 

A. Manpower training centers can only facili- 
tate a token nxamber of needy individuals 
during normal operation, but additional 
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slots can bo bought on a buy-in basis. 

B. Manpower training centers are comt)lGtGly 
controlled by the Mississippi Stato Em- 
ployment Service and in many areas they are 
all but hostile toward other manpower pro- 
grams. 

Provisions for child caro should be built into 

the budget, 

HATIOIIALiS : 

A, About twenty percent (20^) of rural poor 
familios have female heads of households. 
These mothers need money to pay for child 
care while they attend vocational training 
sessions, 

5. The promotion of a closer coalition of stato and 
federal manpower related agencies on a local level by the national 
organizations. 

RATIONALE ; 

A, If local federally funded poverty programs 
are to work successfully in the Mississippi 
Delta with other state and local federally 
funded programs, the tactics must be worked 
out on the national loval because poverty 
programs efforts to cooperate with these 
agencies on a local level, in most instances, 
are futile and at best they are given the 
polite run-around, 

6, Job development programs should cover smaller 
areas, or if there is a massive structure it should be broken 
up into smaller components that have the administrative and 
financial capability to function on its own, 

RATIO^mLEt 

A, One of the falicies of poverty programs 
have beon that they have tried to spread 
their resources too thin. As a result 
they have touched many people but have 
helped vory few. It is" not bettor to 
cover a small area and do the job well, 
than to cover a large area and got nothing 
done, 
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ORGANIZATION AND DESIGN 
Tho project was designed to provide technical assis- 
tance and guidance to rural undo rprivile god people betvreen the 
ages of 18 and 55 j in their quest to upgrade th^tr economic and 
•social status through vocational training and r^^^t rial Job 
placement. Bach participant must have come from^rural environ- 
ment and were unemployed or underemployed. The participants were 
mostly male, ^o project was designed to servo a male/female 
ratio of 3:2, but most females were denied vocational training 
because of the local CEP Board would not concede any female 
training slots to our agency. There were no provisions in our 
budget to pay for vocational training from other training agen- 
cies; so most females v/ere referred to our Adult Basic Education 
component. 

The adult basic learning centers were used as a 
staging point for vocationally interested students. Each parti- 
cipant spent a minimum of three weeks in tho adult learning 
center. During that time he received pre -vocational counseling 
and assessment and orientation. He was then moved to the voca- 
tional training site. The training process was monitored very 
closely by tho job developer. Coimseling and follov/-up were on- 
going throughout the training period. 

Supportive services in the form of stipends and 
t.-c.'^nRportati on allowances were obtained through linkage with 
Mississippi Delta Cotmcil for Migrant Farmworkers and the local* 
C3P Board regulating tho Manpower Development Training Associ- 
ation in the Delta area. 
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Through contacts with the local and statewide in- 
dustrial joh marlset, direct job placement was made available to 
those participants who did not qualify for vocational training 
or had too many responsibilities to survive on tho stipends paid 
to vocational trainees. These participants wore also placed in 
adult learning centers for assessment, orientation and pro- 
vocational counseling for a miaiimum of throe weolcs. After this 
period had expired they were removed from the centw.* and placed 
on jobs suited to their individual capabilities as slots becpme 
available. Continuous follow-up was done on each participant 
and assistance and counseling given when needed throughout tho 
training process. 

On-the-job training slots were also utilised as they 
became available through our contacts and through the local 
State Employment Service. These participants were taken through 
the same process as vocational trainees and direct placement 
participants. 



PSRSOin-IE^ 

Tho personnel for "Jobs 1972" consisted of: 

1 Job Developer 

2 Hecruiters 

k Center Directors 

The job developer spent full time establishing con- 
tacts with both local and statewide manpower related agencies 
in an effort to acquaint them with tho activities of our project 
and to establish linkage with them so that tho project might 
benefit from their resources and thei'cby, provide more services 
for tho people wo servo. Much of his time was also spent seeking 
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and socuring slots from vocationcl training agoncios and indus- 
trial omployors. He \/as also rcsponsitlo for on-the-job coun- 
•feltng, follow-up, and projoct/omployer rapport. 

Tho rocrultors spont full time in the rural com- 
nunitics recruiting participants for the project, making sur- 
veys and collecting data. They also assisted the participants 
in socuring physical tTansportation to and from tho training 
site. They were delegated tho responsibility of doing follow- 
up when tho job developer was tied up with other matters. 

Tho center directors were responsible for the assess 
ment, orientation and screening of participants to bo served by 
the "Jobs'*, project. They also assisted the job developer in 
sooting local slots for vocational training and job placement. 

PROBLEMS 

1. InsvLfficlent operational funds. There were no 
provisions in our budget for stipends, transportation allowances 
supportive services, or funds to buy vocational training slots. 
We foxuid ourselves on tho mercies of the local State Bmploymont 
Service and other local and state manpower related agencies to 
train participants for us. We had no bargrining power with 
which to negotiate rjid were forced to accept what they were will 
ing to give. A good job development program must bo self-suf- 
ficient, and its success or failure measured on its ov/n merits. 

2. Local brrnches of the Mississippi State Hlmploy- 
ment Services were willing to cooperate in most instances. Our 
personnel wore mot with everything from a polity run-around to 
direct hostility. The employment service felt that our project 
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was in competition with their agency, 

3. In Qroas where the State Employment Service 
was cooperative, only a token number of our participants were 
able to enter vocational training because the Manpower Develop- 
ment Training Association is completely controlled in the Delta 
area by the CSP Board, The C2P Board is afraid of over loading 
the job market with sklllod people. The economic system of the 
Delta, or the nation for that matter, has never been Icnom to 
suffer because of an excess number of skilled individuals in 
the job market. In many locations the C3P Board is in coalition 
\Tlth the farmers and dedicated to the perpetuation of the vicious 
poverty cycle from which rural poor people are now so desperately 
struggllns to free thomsolves. Little effort is being exerted 
by this agor.cy to rocriiit and train the rural poor for jobs that 
will enable them to climb up the economic ladder. 

k. The transition from life and work on the plan- 
tation to that of industrialisation is not easy for the rural 
poor. To place them on jobs and leave them without supportive 
service is futllo. Few if any could succeed under a system 
designed to bar them fi'om the mainstream of life. They need con- 
stant counseling and guidance vintil they have completely adjusted 
to their now way of life. This is impossible in programs f^mded 
on a yearly basis. 

5» It was virtually impossible to get any females 
Into the manpower training sites through C:2P Board, 'Je were 
told that they nlreody had enough female applicants to fill all 
slots that nay become available within the next two or three 
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yoars. Commercial training agencies wore willing to train 
female participants, but the participants could not afford 
to pay the cost of training, 

ACTIVITIES 

Becrultment 

Participants were recruited from the outlying com- 
munities of the nine county area served by the project. Special 
emphasis was placed on male participants between the ages of 18 
and 35 because of higher job placement potentials aftop voca- 
tional training has ended. However, older participants were 
accepted by the project if they met all other qualifications 
and demonstrated an interest and ability to learn. All re- 
cruited participants were either non-employed or underemployed. 
The following methods of recruitment were used: 

1, Door to door campaign staged by recruiters; 

2, Contacts through county advisory boards; 

3t Contacts at local county and community meetings; 

^•. Contacts and linkage with other poverty programs; 

5, Leaflets, 
Pre-Vocational Counseling 

Pro-vocational counseling was administered by our 
adult basic education component in the adult learning centers. 
It conslstod of ton (10) f^ax-hot^r sessions. These sessions 
were geared toward: 

!• Teaching the participants the basic mechanics of 
getting n Job. 

a, filling out job application forms 

b, writing letters of application 
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c, pro paring for tho job intorviaw 

2« Briofing partlcpants on techniquos of maintaining 
a Job, 

a, participants role as an omployeo 

b, what ho should expoct from tho omployor 

c, what the omployor will oxpoct from him 

d, bono fits ho should oxpoct from tho job 

Assessmont and Orientation 

Assessment and oriontation cycles wore sot up on a 
t\jo woek basis with a now cycle beginning every ton working 
days. During thoso two wqoUs each participant was tostod, 
scroenod and aidod by thu counselors in choosing a vocation 
that was bost suited to his capabilities. This service was ad- 
ministorod by the local office of CEP for all trainees receiving 
vocational training through Manpower Development Traiiiing sites 
in the Mississippi Delta. All other participants received this 
service through our Adult Basic Education component in the Adult 
Learning Centers, 
Vocatio^ial Training 

Vocational training was implemented mostly through the 
Manpower Development Training Association's trrining sites 
scattered across the Mississippi Delta. Tho n\ambor of partici- 
pants ready for training and tho demand for trained labor are 
far groater than the manpower centers aro willing or hr.vo tho 
capacity to train. In many areas of the Deltr. tho manpower 
training sites are all but smothered out by the stringent limi- 
tations placed upon thorn by tho CEP Boards. Other vocational 
training slots came through linkage with other programs. Ne- 
gotiations wore made to buy vocational training from commorical 
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training schools, but funds ncvor becane avr.iXablo to inploncnt 
those plans, ^ 
On-tho-Jeb Tr&lning r^nd Diroct Joh Plticoridnt 

On-the-3ob trrining did not rani: high on our list pf 
Services bccauso wo did not have fuiids to pay stipoiids. Hov- 
ovcr, through linkcgo with Mississippi Dolta Council for Fare 
Workers Opportunitios, Incorporated, wo verc able to utilize 
15 slots that becano availablo to the project through contacts 
with contractors in the trrgot area. Many slots had to bo re- 
fused because of this lack of funds. Direct Job placement play- 
ed a fairly large role in the success of tho project, Strff 
personnel spent long hard hours canvassing the target orea end 
the Mississippi Gulf Coast, establishing working relationships 
v;ith industrial loaders and selling our project to then. As a 
result 66 participants wore placed on aoaningful jobs. This 
project looked with a critical oyc upon "dead end" jobs for all 
but the extremely illiterate and participants \jho \/oro too old 
to successfully build now careers. Our entire philosophy was 
centered around the idea of placing men on jobs as laborers 
today; hopeful that through the full utili?;ation of their abili- 
ties, they nay become foremen and managers tomorrov/. 
Qn-the-Job Counsoling nnd Follov-un 

On-tho-job coxansoling and follow-up are paramount 
needs of any job dovolopnont project, for participants with 
rural farm work backgrounds have many problems in making tho 
transitior. to an industrial way of earning a living. Our job 
counsolins and follow-up activities i/ero designed to: 
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X. Aid the participant in solving problons oithor 
on or off tho job that affoct his job porforiaanco 

2. Identify problems in tho \;ork situction that wore 
not anitcipated in tho pro -vocational counsoling 
program; 

3» Dotornino errors made in earlier counseling md 
j ob choice J 

Idontify additional services needed by tho r)arti- 
cipr.nt both on and off tho job; 

5# Provide a feedback of success: or failure infor- 
mation to the staff members of thd project. 
Through this system corrective action was intro- 
duced into the projects, placement activities and 
pro-vocational curriculum, making them mortf adap- 
table to participant's needs. This service was 
provided by our job development staff and job 
counsolors employed by local CEP agencies. 

Achlevono^.ts 

A chart sho\/ing tho achievements of this project is 
attached to this report. 
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PURPOSE 

The purpose of this report is to assist the director, 
staff and HBV/ in assessing the failures and triumphs of Delta 
Opportunities Corporation's (DOC) efforts in Adult Basic 3du- 
cation (ABE) and Job Development, From this assessment, future 
strategies in ABE and Job Development can be projected. 

OBJECTIVES 

!• To provide an independent look at programmatic 
activities 5 

2, To project future strategies in ABB and Job 
Development. 

DOC was chartered to serve Bolivar, Issaquena, Leflore, 
Madison, Sharkey, V/ashlngton, Tallahatchie, and Yazoo Counties. 

Funding permitted the operation of single centers in 
Bolivar, Madison, and Yazoo counties and a tri-program in the 
Tallahatchie center, operated jointly by DOC, Quitman County 
Centers for Learning (QCCL) and Mississippi Delta Council (1<DC), 

\ DOC':: program was funded through a proposal which 
outlined^ ten (10) broad objectives. Evaluatioli will be keenly 
centered around activities relating to these ten (10) objectives. 

The four learning centers was very successful in reach- 
ing and recruiting participants which traditional structured 
centers of learning were unable or didn't want to reach. Appar- 
ently this success can be attributed to the facts that (1) 
classes were in a setting familiar to the particlpantsj (2) 
classes were conducted by the participants peer (para-profes- 
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sionals) and (3) subject matter was relevant to participants' 
everyday life situation. 

Initially, DOC was funded to operate a correspondence 
course in ABS subjects. To succeed in correspondence , the 
participant must (1) be highly motivated initially; (2) must 
^ave great patience a-nsi self discipline', <3) must have a source 
of continuous motivation and (h) must have already developed 
functional skills in reading and writing. Admittedly, corre- 
spondence has its place in education and very doubtful at the 

level, DOC was very wise in obtaining a program change 
from Correspondence to put more emphasis on center activities. 

In interviewing the Director, staff and random parti- 
cipants, it was noted that DOC shifted emphasis from academic 
A33 to pre -vocational ABE during the grant year. Again this 
was a wise thing to do. There is one sure and direct way to 
effect a desirable chanso of persons in poverty and that is to 
prepare them for and obtain them employment. 

DOC established two components - the ABE and Job 
Development. Those two components, through design, worked 
very jointly and cooperatively. 

The ABE Component prepared participants for G3D, 
taught pre-vocational classes and prepared dropouts for college 
entrance. The Job Development Component made direct job place- 
ments, secured vocational training for participants, and worked 
with other programs to obtain stipends for those who qualified. 
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SFFSCTS OP j:XPBRI!::^:7rAL KIT221:.L3 
It was demons tra ted that student achiovemsnt was 
higher under conditions which made maximum use of student- 
teacher prepared aatorials than under conditions vhich made 
maximum use of commercially produced materials, . Conclusaons 
can he drawn that involvement of students in the preparation of 
materials followed by the use of those materials, 
!• Snhaiiced motivation; 

2, Helped to clarify instructional objectives; 

,3» Hesulted in positive changes in student attitude 
\ to^rard self, participation in .\BB, and the ap- 
plication or kno\7ledge to solve the ci-ucial and 
critical problems of living and s\irvlval. 

3TUD3:TT ACHI-^lVgiaiTT 
The project \fas highly successful in terms of overall 
student achievement and participation, This success can be 
traced to: 

1, 'Jidespread community support and acceptance; 

2, An increase in male enrollment; 

3, Increase emphasis of student involvement in 
cxirricular planning. 

On the basis of in depth interviews with participants 
it was clear that the program i/as successful in developing moti- 
vation to succeed, in enhancing positive self -concepts and in 
increasing social and community awareness. 



STAFF Dl^Vi^LOPICSITT A!:d TaACIIZi; COISPSTSITC;; 
Through the procedures established for implementing 
the program and achieving the project objectives, the concept 
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or recruiting and training "para-professional" without regard 
to levels of educational attainment was found to "be a viable 
one, 

Examination of the activities, development, motiva- 
tion, professionalism and job comprohensivoness of the instruc- 
tional staff showed that the teachers in the DOC Loar^iing Centers 
\mxQ as competent if not moro so (in terms of professional 
skills, instructional leadership and levels that student per-, 
formance achieved) than is usually the case in adult '^asic 
education or in the programs of youth education. 

It is believed that the multi-format combination of 
opportunities for staff development and weekly staff develop- 
ment workshops which provided systematic and continuins oppor- 
tunity for professional development and the screening criteria 
centered on attitude, empathy and commitment, rather than on 
.level of educational attainment, were the factors primarily 
responsible for the successful demonstration of the effective- 
ness of pre -professional teachers in ABS, 
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CUfllUinilY A:td ;lS/iD3:^SHIP PSVaLO^MBlTT 
Positive developments were noted in relation to the 
community development outcomes of tho project, meaningful change 
was small in relation to the magnitude of the problems and needs. 

C0:TCLUSI01-S Al-p ?J3C0I3>S!:D;\TI0?!S 
As a result of the foregoing evaluation of accomplish- 
ments and findings- tho following conclusions can be made. 

1. The development and use of student- teacher 
generated materials have an important role in 
ABSj 
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2. Loarning in isolation (Corrospondence) is less 
satisfactory in achieving the goals ot .'.33 than 
loarning which is "based on a variety of indi- 
vidual and group methods and techniques; 

3, Effective instructional leadership for i32 can 
best bo recruited from within the ranks of the 
poor if criteria are omployed to select with a 
higher than student level of reading ability, 
dedication to the goals and philosophy of AB:>2, 
empathy, and intense motivation to sue coed j 

ABB oriented toimrd job development and employ* 
ment is noodod by the Mississippi Delta Poor 
more than traditional ='readin' 'n' ritin'' ABllIj 

5. Constnictive change in community organization, 
environment and living can be a significant out- 
come of 

Since the KJ.iAB3 project of DOC experienced initial 
problems and difficulties in terms of management, commuioity 
relationships and program operations, the actual time of demon- 
stration activities of the project does not correspond to the 
grant period. 

During the demonstration period much has been learned 
in terms of staff dovolopment, leadership training, community 
relations and most importantly how to design and operate an 
effective demonstration in A3S/Job Development. 

Iluiidreds of heretofore illiterate and semi-literate 
adults havG moved into the literate world and some into gainful 
employment. In doing so, they have increased their self per- 
ceptions, deepened their sense of citizenship responsibilities, 
affected constructive community change, and acquired the pro- 
blem solving skills and levels of Imowledge needed to bring 
much needed improvements in their own lives. 

The impact of desirable changes in family living upon 
the childi-en of the participants constitutes one of the practi- 
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cal benofits of th© project vhich Is of incalculable value. 



Pw2co^a^•^:MTIQ;Ts 
On the basis of the forQgoing findings and conclusions 
tho following reconanondations fi^^o mado: 

!• That the findings regardinE the superiority of 
studont-teachor generated materials when used 
in combination with solocted commercial materials 
bo widely disseminated to all programs in ABjI; 

2. That more instructional personnel f or i3Ii be 

recruited from among tho poor using the selection 
criteria as developed in this project. 

3# That thoro should bo closer ties between centers 
and the central staff for direction, administrative 
support, etc.; 

That ABB programs be designed with Job development 
activities, constructivo community change and com- 
munity leadership development as integral parts; 

5. That Delta Opportunities Corporation Learning 
Centers be continued to: 

a. Capitalize on the efficient progress now 
being made; 

b. Because of the project has now achieved suc- 
cess in terms of its demonstration purposes 
as \7ell as in terms of significantly raising 
the literacy and ability levels among the dis- 
advantaged, it would be self-defeating if Its 
even greater potential contributions of the 
immediate future wero withdrawn from the com- 
munity at this point in time. 

6. That federal funding agencies i.e. I-nir: implement 
a system by %rtiich worthwhile and needed projects 
as Delta Opportunities Corporation can continue 
to be funded. I suggest that 120 days prior to 
program year end, the funding agency and project 
enter into a joint effort to: 

a. Identify other sources of funding; 

b. Use its governmental influence and expertise 
in negotiating for the needed funds. 
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